unabated; the new House of Commons was virtually the
same as the old, and the Tower was full of men awaiting
trial or being held on merest suspicion. Among them was
" Mr. Pepys, an elderly gentleman who had known softness
and the pleasures of life." He was imprisoned in the hope
that his timidity would lead him to give damning evidence
against the Duke of York, whom he had served as Secre-
tary of the Admiralty. Pepys was one of the more fortu-
nate suspects, for he was released after a few months. The
most obscure of men were hounded to their deaths. Nor
was high rank any protection. Catholic peers were excluded
from the House of Lords and some of them were attainted
on the most absurd grounds. One of them, the Earl of Staf-
ford, a man whose faculties had been impaired by age, was
put to trial and bullied to the scaffold, while Charles from
a curtained box watched the proceedings and thought of
his father who from this same spot had seen Stratford fight
for his life. The King made no more move to interfere than
his father had done, but in the case of his own servants, he
remained firm.

*' Let them do what they will," he said. " I will never part
with any officer at the request of either House. My father
lost his head by such compliance, but as for me, I mean to
die another way."

He was so careful of his own safety that he could not be
induced to risk his already weak defences by interposing
on behalf of men he knew to be innocent but to whose
fate he was personally indifferent. Archbishop Plunkett
of Ireland was condemned by his peers, but the blood lust
was nearly glutted and a few of those who voted death
became a little doubtful of their justice before the sentence
was executed. One of them came to the King to plead for
pardon because he knew the victim was guiltless.
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